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THE  BURUM  (or  Birom). 


Work  Among  a  Primitive  People  in  Nigeria. 


-Are, 

To  the  majority  of  people  the  word  “  Sudan  ”  is 
probably  associated  in  the  mind  with  Khartoum  and  the 
region  around  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  whereas  the  Sudan 
really  stretches  across  Africa  almost  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
One  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  the  Sudan 
is  Nigeria,  in  the  West.  Near  the  middle  of  this  British 
Protectorate  rises  a  huge  ironstone  plateau,  which  is  in 
places  over  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Within 
recent  years  this  plateau  has  become  widely  known  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  alluvial  tin  ore. 
This  discovery  has  brought  into  the  country  large  numbers 
of  British  mining  engineers,  and  camps  have  sprung  up  in 
every  direction.  To  meet  the  need  of  this  industry  a 
narrow  gauge  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Zaria  to 
Bukuru.  In  the  region  of  this  huge  mine  held  are  to  be 
found  a  number  of  tribes  of  primitive  people,  so  that  here 
can  be  seen  the  twentieth  century  side  by  side  with  a  state 
of  existence  little  beyond  that  of  the  Stone  Age. 

£3l)eir  TWouses, 

Oneof  these  pagan  tribes, called  the  Burum,or  Birom, 


has  congregated  in  towns  on  all  the  hills  around  the 
district  adjacent  to  the  rail  head.  This  occupation  of  the 
hills  was  probably  one  made  for  safety  in  the  old  days  of 
tribal  warfare.  Many  of  the  compounds  to  this  day  are 
built  on  almost  inaccessible  rocky  fastnesses.  The  ap¬ 
proaches  to  these  places  are  generally  up  a  little  defile 
which  is  admirable  for  defence.  The  compounds  are  built 
in  circular  formation  with  the  granaries  and  store  huts  in 
the  centre,  and  a  dry  stone  wall  between  each  hut.  A 
circle  of  stones  is  laid  first,  and  then  mud  walls  are  built 
up  about  five  feet ;  from  this  height  a  dome  is  built  bit  by 
bit,  each  portion  being  allowed  to  dry,  until  the  dome  is 
complete.  A  thatch  is  put  on  to  complete  the  hut.  The 
floor  is  raised  from  the  ground  in  the  following  manner  : 
Rocks  are  first  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  and  then  a 
flooring  built  gradually,  each  portion  being  allowed  to  dry, 
etc.  These  stones  allow  of  free  drainage  during  the  rains, 
and  thus  the  walls  remain  dry  and  the  huts  last  for  years. 
The  reason  why  the  granaries  are  put  in  the  centre  is 
because  the  people  are  inveterate  thieves.  If  the  granaries 
were  on  the  outer  circle  of  huts  all  the  grain  would  be 
stolen.  All  the  thief  has  to  do  is  to  pierce  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  granary  and  place  a  bag  underneath,  into  which 
the  grain  flows  from  the  full  store. 

Dgnorance  an6  ~2)irL 

There  are  no  sanitary  arrangements,  nor  have  the 
people  any  idea  of  hygiene.  In  nearly  every  compound  a 
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place  is  arranged  where  water  can  gather,  and  into  this 
all  the  refuse  is  thrown.  These  pools  are  literally 
wriggling  with  mosquito  larvae  during  the  wet  season. 
This  makes  visiting  in  the  evening  extremely  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  one  has  to  take  special  precautions  in  clothing 
to  protect  oneself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  attacks  of 
myriads  of  vicious  mosquitoes.  This  place  may  be  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  compound  right  at  the  door  of  the  living 
huts.  Grass  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  is  put  into  the  water 
and  there  rots,  so  that  when  the  dry  season  comes  this 
has  formed  into  excellent  manure  for  the  fields.  But  oh, 
the  stench  and  mosquitoes  !  Apparently  it  will  be  long 
before  this  people  will  realise  that  cleanliness  and  hygiene 
are  essential  to  healthiness. 

^Domestic  Arrangements. 

The  cooking  arrangements  are  very  simple.  No  pot 
is  ever  washed.  The  people  have  only  one  good  meal  a 
day,  and  that  is  in  the  evening.  They  may  have  a  snack 
at  midday,  and  if  there  is  anything  over  from  the  evening 
meal  they  will  eat  it  in  the  morning.  No  matter  what  it 
was  that  was  last  cooked,  the  same  pot  is  used  just  as  it 
was  left.  It  is  generally  a  cereal  which  forms  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day.  The  same  practice  obtains  regarding  the 
dishes  used  for  eating.  From  one  meal  to  another  they 
are  never  washed — the  remains  of  the  last  meal  which 
cling  to  the  dish  give  added  flavour  to  the  new  meal.  A 

few  of  the  people  possess  big  wooden  spoons,  but  generally 
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the  fingers  are  used,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  wash 
before  a  meal.  Needless  to  say,  the  hand  is  generally 
cleaner  after  a  meal  than  before.  Three  stones  form  the 
fireplace,  and  grass  or  wood  the  fuel.  The  water  is  fetched 
from  a  stream  in  large  pots  and  the  grain  is  beaten  and 
prepared  in  a  large  mortar  made  from  a  hollowed  out 
trunk  and  a  pestle  from  a  small  palm  tree.  It  is  the  work 

of  the  women  and  girls  to  prepare  the  food. 
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BURUM  WOMEN’S  FESTIVAL  DRESS. 


.A 

The  Burum  are  considered  by  those  competent  to 
judge  to  be  one  of  the  most  primitive  tribes  in  West 
Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Angola.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  describe  the  women’s  dress,  as  on  most  occasions  they 
wear  a  bunch  of  leaves,  back  and  front,  which  are  hung 
on  a  thong  around  the  waist.  At  all  festivals  the  women 
and  girls  wear  a  fan  made  of  palm  fronds,  tied  to  the  back 
at  the  waist.  This  makes  a  swishing  sound  as  they  dance, 
which  is  very  pleasing  to  them.  The  women  also  wear 


LIP,  EAR  AND  NOSE  ORNAMENTS  OF  BURUM  GIRLS. 


brass  and  copper  bangles  on  the  arms,  heavy  iron  anklets, 
garters  and  head  bands  of  raw  hide,  and  sometimes  strings 
of  small  white  or  red  beads.  They  do  not  care  for  gaily 
coloured  beads.  All  the  girls  have  the  ears,  lower  lip  and 
septum  of  the  nose  pierced,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  see  a  girl  with  straws  in  her  ears  and  through  her  nose, 
and  a  six  inch  nail  or  long  piece  of  solder  through  the 
lower  lip. 

The  men’s  festival  dress  is  a  prepared  goat  skin,  which 
is  worn  over  the  loins.  When  working,  this  is  not  worn. 


Ol)<ar  Occupations. 

These  people  are  farmers,  and  from  March  to  Decem¬ 
ber  their  lives  are  exceedingly  busy.  Until  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  white  man  all  their  iron  had  to  be 
smelted  by  themselves.  This  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
work.  First,  charcoal  had  to  be  prepared,  then  smelting 
furnaces  of  a  very  primitive  type  were  built,  sometimes  far 
away  out  in  the  bush,  after  which  the  iron  stone  was 
smelted.  This  in  turn  was  carried  to  the  town,  pounded 
into  powder,  moulded  in  clay  and  then  welded,  and  finally 
made  into  the  various  farming  implements  and  weapons  of 
war,  etc.  This  took  up  a  great  deal  of  the  men’s  time  in 
the  dry  season  in  the  old  days.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
white  man,  more  especially  the  mining  engineer,  these 
people  find  it  much  easier  to  steal  their  iron,  and  hardly 
a  week  passes  without  some  theft  taking  place  on  the  big 
mining  camps. 

^Farming. 

There  are  two  distinct  seasons  in  Northern  Nigeria 
—  the  wet  and  the  dry — the  former  from  about  the  end  of 
March  till  October,  and  the  latter  the  remaining  months. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  wet  season  these  people  will  turn 
over  by  hand  huge  tracts  of  fallow  ground  in  preparation 
for  the  next  rains.  When  these  come,  the  furrows  are 
broken  down  and  sown  with  fine  grain.  The  seed  is  a 
very  small  grain  called  “  Atcha  ”  (Hausa)  or  “  Choon  ” 


(Burum.)  After  sowing,  this  is  harrowed  in  by  the  women 
dragging  branches  over  the  field.  In  July  and  August  the 
women  weed  all  the  fields.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  women  do  the  work  while  the  men  stay  at  home. 
The  expression  “  lazy  nigger  ”  cannot  be  applied  to  these 


NATIVE  SMELTING  FURNACES. 

people  ;  rather,  after  living  among  them  for  years,  one  can 
understand  what  the  expression  means  to  “  work  like  a 
nigger.”  In  October  the  grain  is  ripe,  and  after  a  big 
heathen  festival,  when  they  bring  in  the  first  fruits,  the 
reaping  and  threshing  commences,  and  goes  on  till 
Christmas. 


IHimting. 

During  January,  February,  and  part  of  March  the 
men  organise  huge  hunts.  On  the  day  fixed  every  avail¬ 
able  man  and  grown-up  youth  will  turn  out  gaily  be¬ 
decked  in  war  paint  and  fully  armed.  Those  who  have 
horses  come  with  them,  and  the  whole  body  move  out  to 
a  dense  piece  of  jungle  land  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  away. 
A  patch  is  surrounded  and  burnt,  and  all  the  game  within 
the  circle  is  speared  or  shot  with  arrows.  During  these 
hunts  some  dreadful  accidents  occur.  It  is  the  rule 
that  when  a  beast  is  brought  down,  whatever  a  man  can 
procure  of  it  is  his.  In  the  scuffle  men  get  badly  cut  with 
the  sharp  knives  which  all  carry.  If  a  man  gets  killed  no 
one  is  blamed,  they  just  say  it  is  the  luck  of  the  hunt. 

During  this  time  the  women  and  girls  are  busy  most 
days  getting  in  a  good  supply  of  wood  for  the  wet  season. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  go  long  distances  into  the  bush 
to  get  this  wood,  and  they  come  home  with  huge  bundles. 
Certain  women  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  spend  a  good 
deal  of  the  dry  season  making  the  various  kinds  of  pot¬ 
tery.  These  they  sell  or  exchange  after  their  own 
requirements  are  satisfied. 

Ot)eir  TLove  for  (Tfyiliren. 

One  of  the  greatest  dread  of  a  black  man  is  a  child¬ 
less  old  age.  This  fear  may  in  part  account  for  the 

practice  of  polygamy.  These  people  love  their  children, 
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and  take  great  care  of  them  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
permits.  When  sickness  comes  they  will  carry  their  child 
to  six  or  seven  witch  doctors,  or  medicine  men,  one  after 
the  other,  sometimes  travelling  miles  to  seek  a  cure. 
Women  have  come  to  us,  the  tears  streaming  down  their 


FEEDING  THE  BABY. 

faces,  with  the  heart-broken  plea,  “  Oh,  save  my  baby.” 
Unfortunately  this  is  often  when  the  child  is  ‘  in 
extremis  ”  after  having  been  taken  to  a  number  of  the 
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miserable  old  imposters  who  term  themselves  witch 
doctors.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  care  of  children 
is  very  scanty,  and,  therefore,  the  mortality  among 
children  is  appalling.  This  may  also  help  to  account  for 
the  practice  of  polygamy. 

Ancestor  Worship  an6  burial  Customs. 

Old  people  are  well  cared  for,  and  throughout  the 
tribe  there  is  a  remarkable  reverence  for  old  age.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  that  after  death  the 
spirit  can  return  and  do  harm  to  the  living.  The  fear  of 
this  and  an  endeavour  to  obviate  it  is  remarkably  evident 
in  the  burial  customs.  The  corpse  is  first  washed  and  the 
head  shaved,  then,  if  the  person  has  been  influential,  the 
whole  body  isenveloped  in  goatskins,  only  leavingthehands 
and  feet  free.  The  body  is  then  carried  to  the  compound 
entrance  and  placed  sitting  on  an  upturned  log,  after 
which  the  little  children  of  the  home  are  made  to  pass  in 
front,  when  the  dead  hands  are  placed  on  their  heads,  to 
reassure  them  that  the  spirit  will  not  do  them  any  harm 
after  it  has  entered  the  spirit  world.  The  body  is  then 
carried  “  pick-a-back  ”  to  the  grave.  The  man  carrying 
the  body  runs  as  quickly  as  he  can.  The  grave  is  a  hole 
dug  to  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  just  big  enough  to 
permit  of  the  body  being  laid  on  its  side,  with  the  head 
reclining  on  the  hand.  The  corpse  is  always  placed  facing 
the  direction  from  which  the  ancestors  came,  and  in  which 
the  spirit  is  supposed  to  travel.  During  the  burial  cere¬ 
mony  all  men  taking  part  have  a  piece  of  shrub  behind 
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their  ear  and  in  their  nostril,  which  emits  a  strong  odour. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  spirits  from  coming  near  them. 
They  say  that  if  the  spirits  smell  the  shrub  they  keep 
away.  After  the  ceremony  they  congregate  on  the  rocks 


CARRYING  CORPSE  “  PICK'A-BACIv”  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

near,  and  one  of  their  number,  who  has  not  been  actually 
at  the  grave,  sprinkles  them  all  with  a  branch  dipped  in 
water  ;  at  the  same  time  they  all  hold  their  hands  above 
their  heads  and  give  out  a  mighty  shout  of  “  Wah  !” 
This  is  presumably  to  frighten  away  any  spirit  that  may 
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be  near.  Outside  the  compound  a  broken  stick,  a  broken 
pot  and  calabash,  all  quite  new,  are  placed.  These  are 
broken  so  that  the  spirit  may  have  the  use  of  a  spirit  stick, 
pot  and  calabash  on  its  journey.  Just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  compound  a  little  heap  of  smouldering  chaff  and  some 
miniature  bundles  of  sticks  are  placed,  also  for  the  spirit’s 
convenience.  Nearly  all  sickness  and  trouble  is  attributed 
to  the  evil  influence  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  this 
results  in  the  custom  of  putting  a  goatskin  into  the  grave 
of  the  person  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  sickness. 
As  the  goat  skin  is  placed  in  the  grave  an  apology  is  made 
to  the  spirit  and  a  plea  that  it  might  release  the  person 
from  the  sickness.  St.  Paul’s  words  in  Hebrews  2-15  : 
“  Through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  ”  aptly  describe  the  state  in  which  these  poor 
people  live.  How  glorious  it  is  to  tell  them  of  One  of 
Whom  it  was  said,  “  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  par¬ 
takers  of  flesh  and  blood,  He  also  Himself  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same  ;  that  through  death  He  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil,  and 
deliver  them  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.” 

(Government. 

In  the  tribal  life  the  patriarchal  system  of  government 
obtains.  The  people  relegate  to  one  man  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  the  work  of  arbitration.  He  is  not 

set  over  his  fellows  socially,  but  because  of  his  known 
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justice  and  power  of  discrimination  is  chosen  to  take  care 
of  the  internal  and  external  welfare  of  the  town.  So, 
though  there  is  no  outward  deference  shown  to  him,  yet 
his  word  is  respected  and  his  commands  obeyed  in  a 
manner  that  shows  his  place  and  power.  This  lack  of 
deference  was  clearly  shown  to  us  when  we  sought  to 
teach  reverence  to  God.  We  suggested  that  we  should 
kneel  in  the  presence  of  our  God  as  to  a  great  King,  just 
as  we  knelt  in  the  presence  of  our  earthly  king.  The 
response  was,  “  But  we  don’t  kneel  to  our  king.”  The 
town  is  divided  into  several  districts,  over  each  of  which 
is  placed  a  chief  who  is  responsible  to  the  head  chief  or 
king  of  the  town. 

^possessions. 

These  people  possess  cattle,  goats,  hens,  dogs  and 
horses.  Neither  the  cattle  nor  the  goats  are  milked,  but 
are  only  kept  as  so  much  wealth.  The  hens  are  very 
valuable  because  a  great  number  of  the  heathen  rites 
require  the  sacrifice  of  chickens.  The  dogs  are  trained 
for  hunting  and  as  “  watch  dogs,”  and  some  of  them  are 
very  fierce.  The  horse  is  the  most  valued  animal.  Apart 
from  its  value  in  the  hunting  season,  it  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  payment  for  a  wife. 

MZarriago  Customs. 

Children  are  betrothed  from  early  childhood.  From 
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that  time  the  hoys  begin  to  make  the  payments.  The  first 
payment  is  generally  a  portion  of  salt  or  meat,  which  is 
usually  given  to  the  mother-in-law,  This  good  lady  has 
great  power,  and  is  more  feared  than  the  father-in-law. 
As  the  boy  grows  older  and  begins  to  farm  he  has  to  help 
on  the  fiancee’s  farm,  and  gradually  pays  five  goats,  and 
finally  the  horse.  When  the  day  of  the  wedding  has  been 
fixed  he  procures  a  good  quantity  of  oil  and  red  earth,  as 
well  as  some  bangles,  and  presents  them  to  his  lady  love. 
On  the  day  the  bodies  of  bride  and  bridegroom  are  well 
smeared  in  oil  mixed  with  this  red  earth  until  they  shine 
in  the  sunlight.  The  bride  is  decked  in  a  new  palm  frond 
fan,  bangles,  garters,  head-band  and  necklaces  of  beads. 
All  her  five  bridesmaids  are  similarly  attired.  The  groom 
and  his  groomsmen  adorn  themselves  with  the  leather 
apron  and  perhaps  a  bangle  or  two.  When  all  the  guests 
are  present,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  side  by  side  on 
a  log,  and  are  given  five  sips  of  beer  each.  This  seems  to 
be  the  seal  of  their  marriage,  and  takes  place  at  the  bride’s 
home.  That  evening  the  bride  and  her  maids  go  to  the 
stream  and  wash  their  bodies,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
bridegroom’s  house.  He  has  previously  prepared  a  bride’s 
house,  which  is  the  only  two-storied  house  built.  Into  the 
upper  storey  the  bride  goes  with  her  maids,  and  stays  for 
five  days,  only  coming  down  to  prepare  food.  At  the  end 
of  the  five  days  she  goes  back  to  her  own  home  for  two 
days,  and  then  comes  to  her  husband’s  home  and  takes  up 
the  wifely  duties. 
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.MAT  WEAVING. 

Ifteli^ious  5\it£S. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  rites  of  these  people  circle 
round  the  family  life.  These  consist  of  rites  before,  at  and 
after  birth,  then  periodically  during  the  child’s  life  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  health,  at  all  times  of  sickness  and  in  connection 
with  the  farming.  No  rite  can  be  effectual  unless  all  of  the 
family  participate  ;  this  may  explain  how  it  is  difficult  for 

these  people  to  become  Christians.  The  father  is  the  high 
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priest  of  the  family,  but  in  some  of  the  rites  the  mother’s 
brother  takes  precedence,  in  fact  it  would  appear  that  the 
uncle  has  more  power  over  the  children  than  their  own 
father. 

~\fter  yCtany  TD ays. 

“  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him,”  Psalm  126-6.  It  is  difficult  to 
tabulate  results,  but  after  work  carried  on  in  the  tribe  for 
fifteen  years,  we  have  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  first  fruits 
brought  in  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  As  is 
the  case  in  many  Missions,  the  first  to  be  influenced  for 
Christ  were  the  young.  A  group  of  young  lads  began  to 
come  around  the  Mission  in  1914,  and  from  among  these 
several  were  definitely  influenced.  One  Sunday  after  the 
morning  service  these  young  men  stood  up  and  testified 
to  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  their  determination  to  serve 
Him.  Three  of  these  are  now  evangelists  in  the  service 
of  the  Mission. 

About  this  time  a  woman  named  Tiri  was  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  for  six  years  stood  alone 
among  the  women.  Abused,  persecuted  and  ostracised 
by  her  own  relatives  and  friends,  she  nevertheless  stood 
firm,  and  in  1922  she  publicly  confessed  Christ  in  the 
waters  of  baptism,  the  first  fruits  from  among  the  women. 

In  1919,  when  we  returned  to  Africa  after  furlough, 

there  were  a  number  of  young  Christian  men  who  had 
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reached  the  marrying  age,  and  yet  there  were  no  Christian 
young  women,  and  all  the  girls  were  declaring  that  they 
would  not  have  a  husband  who  refused  to  perform  the 
heathen  rites.  We  wrote  asking  all  those  who  were 
linked  to  us  by  prayer,  through  the  prayer  partner  scheme, 
to  concentrate  prayer  on  the  young  women  and  girls.  To 
God’s  glory  we  record  it,  that  not  only  did  the  young 
women  who  were  bethrothed  to  the  Christian  young  men 
come  in,  but  others  also,  who  have  renounced  their 
heathen  young  men  and  say  they  will  only  have  a  Christian 
as  a  husband. 

^persecution  for  (Tfyrtst’s  Sake* 

Among  those  who  professed  faith  in  Christ  at  this 
time  was  Catong,  the  fiancee  of  Toma,  one  of  the  first 
baptised  Christians  in  the  tribe,  who  was  then  working  as 
a  Mission  agent  at  Du  (seven  miles  from  Forum.)  Her 
father  had  wished  her  in  her  heathen  days  to  take  another 
young  man  and  give  Toma  up,  but  she  resolutely  refused 
to  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  tried  by  beating  and 
starving  to  force  her.  When  she  became  a  Christian, 
and  publicly  confessed  her  faith  in  Christ,  her  father  was 
incensed.  The  Sunday  after  Catong  was  not  at  morning 
service,  so  we  wondered  what  had  happened.  In  the 
afternoon  she  came  accompanied  by  Toma’s  sister,  Gyem 
Bot.  In  her  hand  was  a  penny,  and  she  said,  “  I  am 
sorry  I  couldn’t  come  this  morning,  so  I  have  brought  my 
offering  for  God’s  box.”  Nothing  more  would  have  been 


known  had  not  Toma’s  sister  said,  “  I  wish  you  would  put 
some  medicine  on  Catong’s  arms.”  On  inspection  it  was 
found  that  there  were  deep  weals  on  the  arms  and  across 


A  BURUM  CHIEF. 

the  back.  It  turned  out  that  her  father  had  tied  her  up 
so  tightly  that  the  rope  bit  into  the  arms,  and  then  beat 
her  over  the  back  with  his  stick.  She  would  not  betray 

her  father,  but  Gyem  Bot’s  solicitude  for  her  brought  out 
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the  whole  story.  Catong  is  now  happily  married  to  Toma, 
and  is  helping  him  in  his  work  for  the  Lord. 

Thirst  Native  Workers. 

The  work  at  Du  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
without  any  apparent  result,  until  at  last  it  was  suggested 
that  the  people  were  hardened,  and  the  station  should  be 
closed.  We  opposed  the  idea  altogether  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  place  a  native  worker  there.  The  first  to  be 
sent  had  previously  been  our  cook,  but  he  was  not  a  Burum 
and  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  It  looked  as  if  the  station 
would  have  to  be  closed,  when  one  Sunday,  after  service, 
two  young  men  came  and  asked  to  talk  to  me.  They 
said,  “  We  cannot  bear  to  think  of  those  people  at  Du 
being  left  without  a  teacher.  Will  you  send  us?" 
We  gladly  agreed,  and  the  next  week  they  were  baptised 
and  became  the  first  two  Mission  agents  from  among  the 
Burum.  God  has  abundantly  blessed  their  life  and  testi¬ 
mony.  One,  named  Yakub,  is  now  with  his  wife  helping 
Dr.  Barnden  in  the  new  Medical  Mission  enterprise  at 
Vom,  while  Toma  and  Catong  are  working  away  faith¬ 
fully  at  Du.  The  first  fruits  have  been  reaped  there,  and 
already  there  is  a  nucleus  of  young  believers  who  are 
proving  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  by  their  lives. 
Another  of  those  who  was  brought  in  in  recent  years  was 
a  man  named  Pwol  Ja.  He  may  be  called  a  fruit  of  com¬ 
pound  visiting  and  open-air  town  service  work.  It  is  our 

custom  nearly  every  evening  to  visit  some  section  of  the 
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town  and  see  the  people  in  their  own  homes,  and  thus 
make  and  cement  friendships.  Every  Sunday  evening  it 
is  our  rule  to  have  an  open-air  service  somewhere  in  the 
town.  At  one  of  these  services  we  noticed  a  man  who 
seemed  friendly,  and  who  afterwards  began  to  come  about 
the  Mission  compound,  and  to  school.  He  learned  won¬ 
derfully  quick  for  a  man  of  his  age,  about  thirty-three. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  our  only  text  book  in  school,  and 
he  was  soon  devouring  it  greedily.  His  spiritual  life 
developed  very  rapidly,  and  he  quickly  became  one  of  the 
leaders.  His  wife  has  since  become  interested,  and  has 
joined  with  her  husband  in  following  the  Lord.  When 
the  question  came  of  itinerating  round  the  other  forty  odd 
towns  of  the  tribe,  he  and  two  others  volunteered  to 
accompany  me  at  their  own  expense,  carrying  the  tent  and 
other  necessaries,  and  helping  to  preach  in  each  town. 

C3l)e  future. 

The  problem  that  faces  us  at  present  is  how  to  reach 
these  other  forty  towns  with  the  Gospel.  It  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  a  matter  to  multiply  the  staff  of  white  missionaries, 
and,  besides,  it  takes  years  before  a  white  missionary  can 
be  of  much  use,  owing  to  language  and  climatic  difficulties. 
The  real  solution  is  that  the  native  Christians  should  be 
brought  to  realise  their  responsibility  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  their  fellows.  The  ideal  plan  is  that  those 
whom  Christ  has  touched  and  changed  should  go  forth  to 

live  and  labour  for  Him  in  the  other  towns,  to  establish 
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homes  and  hold  school,  at  the  same  time  farming  like 
their  fellow-townsmen.  This  would  prevent  people  from 
saying  that  young  men  engage  in  the  work  of  an  evange¬ 
list  (paid)  because  they  are  afraid  of,  or  too  lazy  to  do, 
farm  work. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Miller,  of  Zaria,  north-east  of 
Burum  land,  wrote,  “  Under  British  rule  there  will  bean 
inrush  of  traders,  malams,  and  all  sorts  of  Mohammedans 
to  these  countries  (where  before  they  were  kept  out  at  the 
point  of  the  spear  and  the  poisoned  arrow.)  Greater 
intercourse  will  lead  the  pagan  tribes  to  desire  to  be 
received  into  a  big  social  system,  which  not  only  has  great 
prestige  of  its  own,  but  is  evidently  in  the  eyes  of  the  white 
conquerors  a  much  superior  thing  to  heathenism.  The 
African  forgets  at  once.  Cruelty,  feuds,  oppression  will 
soon  be  forgotten  and  obliterated,  and  I  foresee  a  very 
great  revival  in  all  this  country  of  Islam  by  purely  peace¬ 
ful  methods.” 

“  I  wish  to  plead  specially  forthecountry  immediately 
south  and  west  of  us,  extending  150  miles,  a  beautiful, 
comparatively  healthy  country,  containing  almost  every 
kind  of  supply  for  food,  high  plateaus,  frequent  large 
towns  and  villages  of  peaceful,  prosperous  people,  all 
heathen,  but  bound  to  become  Mohammedan,”  if  not  won 
for  Christ. 

These  heathen  people  can  be  won  for  Christ. 
Heathenism  cannot  endure  in  the  face  of  an  advancing 
civilisation.  These  numerous  pagan  tribes  will  either 


embrace  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism.  It  is  Christ 
or  Islam,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  looking  to  His 
people  to  decide  which  it  will  he.  He  is  depending  on  you 
to  do  your  part.  You  will  not  fail  Him  ? 

“  What  can  I  spare,”  we  say, 

“  Ah  this  and  this 
From  mine  array 
I  am  not  like  to  miss  ’ 

How  much  we  take,  how  little  give 
Yet  every  life  is  meant 
To  help  all  lives  ;  each  man  should  live 
For  all  men’s  betterment. 

There  comes  up  before  one’s  mind  the  figure  of  a 
pagan  mother,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face  and  the 
wasted  form  of  her  fever  stricken  child  in  her  arms,  as 
with  a  look  of  despair  she  appeals  to  us,  “  Oh,  white  man, 
won’t  you  save  my  baby  ?” 

The  mothers  of  the  Sudan  appeal  to  us  through  this 

mother  to  save  their  children  from  the  awful  curse  and 

thraldom  of  Islam.  Slavery  has  been  put  down  by  the 

strong  arm  of  the  European  nations.  No  longer  shall  the 

sands  of  the  Sahara  drink  in  the  blood  of  the  slave 

caravans,  no  more  shall  be  heard  the  piercing  shriek  of 

the  slave  mother  as  her  little  child  is  dashed  to  death 

before  her  eyes.  But  a  slavery  even  worse  than  this  is 

threatening  these  child  races  of  the  Sudan — the  awful 

slavery  of  mind  and  soul  which  comes  with  the  religion 

of  the  False  Prophet  Mohammed.  “  Oh,  white  man, 

won’t  you  save  my  baby  ?”  What  shall  our  answer  be  ? 

oo 


If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto 
death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain.  If  thou 
sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  He  that 
pondereth  the  heart  consider  it;  and  He  that  keepeth  thy 
soul,  doth  not  He  know  it,  and  shall  not  He  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works  ?” — Proverbs  24-1 1-12. 


A  NUBA  BABY. 


Obe  Su5ari  United  Mtission 

stands  foursquare  upon  the  historic  truths  of  the  “  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.” 

It  proclaims  the  Deity  and  Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  regards  His  death  on  Calvary  as  the  only  effectual 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  preaches  salva¬ 
tion  in  His  Name  alone.  It  believes  in  the  Personality  and 
Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  rests  on  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

Objective. 

On  this  sound,  evangelical  basis  the  Mission  is  seeking 
to  evangelise  the  hundreds  of  pagan  tribes  in  the  Sudan 
that  are  in  danger  of  being  won  over  to  the  false  and  anti- 
Christian  teaching  of  Mohammedanism,  without  ever  having 
heard  of  the  Saviour  Who  died  for  them. 

The  Sudan  stretches  right  across  Africa,  south  of  the 
Sahara,  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.  It  is  equal  in  size  to 
Europe  minus  Russia.  It  contains  millions  of  pagans  divided 
into  many  different  tribes,  each  with  its  own  language  and 
customs;  besides  the  pagans  there  is  a  very  large  Mohammed¬ 
an  population,  occupying  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sudan. 

Representative  (Djaracter. 

The  S.U.M.  is  an  interdenominational  Society.  It  is  a 
united  effort,  and  represents  on  the  Mission  Field  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ.  It  seeks  to  win  the  tribes  of  the  Sudan 
for  Christ,  and,  while  gathering  the  converts  into  local 


Churches,  looks  forward  to  the  formation  of  a  United 
African  Evangelical  Church. 

"prater  'partnership. 

The  S.U.M.  believes  in  prayer  as  the  greatest  means 
for  carrying  on  the  work  entrusted  by  God  to  His  servants. 
The  missionaries  are  each  supported  by  Prayer  Partners, 
who  share  in  their  work  by  intercession,  and  who  are  guided 
in  their  prayer  by  letters  from  the  missionary  whom  they 
are  thus  helping. 

financial  3£asis. 

The  S.U.M.  looks  to  God  for  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  His  work,  and  will  not  spend  more  than  is  received. 
But,  while  their  dependence  is  on  God,  and  prayer  is  earn¬ 
estly  and  continuously  made  to  Him  for  all  that  is  required, 
the  Committee  believe  that  it  is  God’s  will  that  they  should 
tell  His  people  of  the  needs  of  His  work;  and  they  seek  His 
blessing  on  every  effort  made  to  interest  the  Lord’s  stewards 
in  the  evangelisation  of  the  great  Sudan,  and  to  secure  their 
co-operation  in  the  work. 

Iftow  Vou  (Tan  Iftelp. 

By  becoming  a  Prayer  Partner  of  one  of  our  Missionaries. 
By  joining  in  prayer  for  blessing  on  the  work,  and  for 
the  means  to  carry  it  on. 

By  sending  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Mission. 
By  taking  a  collecting  box. 

By  securing  openings  for  meetings  at  which  the  work 
can  be  made  known. 

By  subscribing  for  “  The  Lightbearer,”  2/-  per  annum, 
post  free. 

In  which  of  these  ways  do  you  feel  led  to  help  the  work  ? 


THE  SUDAN  UNITED  MISSION, 

Falcon  Court,  32,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


The  Directors  of  the  Mission  include  : 

Rey.  J.  Baxter,  Yentnor,  I.W. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bradshaw,  C.B.E.,  London. 

Dr.  A.  Emlyn,  London. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Falconer,  Leeds. 

Lt.-Col.  T.  E.  Kelsall,  R.E.,  Bowden. 

Sir  Robert  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G.,  D.L.,  Belfast. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Kerr,  London. 

Rev,  D.  Mackichan,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Norman  Maclean,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Redmayne,  Carlisle. 

Capt.  R.  Risk,  C.B.E.,  R.N.,  Liverpool. 

Rey.  James  C.  Russell,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tugwell,  D.D.,  Mavesyn. 

Sir  Andrew  Wingate,  K.C.I.E.,  London. 

Rev.  W.  Y.  Fullerton,  London,  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
Rev.  Amos  Burnet,  London,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Hawkins,  LL.B.,  London,  London  Missionary  Society. 
Rey.  D.  S.  Owen,  B. A.,  London,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth.  Church. 


Collecting  Boxes,  Literature,  and  information  about  the  work  of 
the  Mission  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Gilbert  Dawson, 
at  the  London  office. 


Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Sudan 
United  Mission,  Falcon  Court,  32,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 4. 


